Chapter IV: George Jeffreys
A GREAT deal has been done to deodorize the memory of
Jeffreys, and if it were possible to write his biography with-
out reference to the Bloody Assize and other criminal trials,
in which his lust of cruelty overpowered his common sense,
some kind of entertaining inoffensive portrait might be
made of a clever, self-seeking lawyer climbing to the top of
an exceedingly slimy pole.
H. B. Irving's apologia for the life of Jeffreys is a classic.
It will never be better done. But reading the essay care-
fully again, I feel that in smoothing out the wrinkles of
rascality he leaves his hero insipid and wanting in character,
Jeffreys, to be true to life, must be as bloody as Macbeth
without his infirmity of purpose. The attempt to canonize
him was bound to fail, and in the end you cannot see the
saint for the whitewash.
Jeffreys was a year older than both Monmouth and Gates,
having been born in 1648 at Acton, near Wrcxham, in
Denbighshire. H. B. thinks that the Jeffreys family were
dissenters,, and that little George took a dislike to their
ways in childhood. This seems to me fanciful. The family
were, like many Welsh gentry of that day and this, of the
stock whence the English obtained their clergy, lawyers and
officials. George left home very early. When quite a
child he was sent to Shrewsbury, and at the early age of
eleven he left there for St Paul's, where he gained a good
character for attention to his classical studies. At thirteen
he was removed to Westminster, then under the rule of the
famous Dr Busby. When he was Lord Chief Justice he
quoted his old schoolmaster as an authority for the gram-
matical proposition that it is " a positive rule in grammar
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